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“lhe Gest for David 


by Lois T. Henderson, his mother, and 






author of the book THE OPENING DOORS 


Several days ago, a friend and I were 
discussing modern writers, and he asked me 
if I was familiar with Chekhov. Reluc- 
tantly admitting my ignorance, I started to 
shake my head when my son David, who is 
just twelve, came running down the steps. 

“Chekhov?” he said eagerly, “Do you 
mean Anton Pavlovich Chekhov, Jack?” 

Jack’s jaw dropped and I know mine 
must have done the same. 

“Yeh,” Jack managed to say. “Do you 
know who he is?” 

Dave was nonchalant. “Sure,” he said, 
“He’s a Russian dramatist.” 

“How do you know?” I said. 

“I told you,” Dave's tone of voice was 
very patient. “I told you before that I was 
reading WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF PRO- 
PER NAMES when I had time in Study 
Hall.” 

Jack and I exchanged glances, and I 
know he was sharing my thought that the 
remarkable thing about this was that the 
child who contributed this information was 
rather young to possess the knowledge, but 
more than that, be was totally blind. And 
the old conception was that blind children 
were limited and forced to occupy a nar- 
row, stilted life. 

But that idea has been exploded now— 
and our Dave is just one example of how 
normal and happy a blind child can be—if 
he is provided with the proper opportun- 
ities. 

I think these proper opportunities are 
threefold and all of them are important. 
First of all, his parents must accept the 
child for what he is — not something to 
be exhibited or to be hidden — but just a 
child to be loved. Then he must be pro- 
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vided with as many and as varied experi- 
ences as possible, so that his impressions of 
life will vot be stilted and narrow. And 
finally, he must be given the very best edu- 
cation that is available. 

It is the right of every parent to choose 
what he thinks are the best educational op- 
portunities for his child. We chose the 
Western Pennsylvania School for Blind 
Children for Dave, a residential school, and 
we have always been glad that such was our 
choice. We have seen what seven years in 
the school have done for him, and we have 
constantly marveled at the quality of his 
education, the variety of experiences offered 
to him, and the patience and wisdom of his 
teachers. If we had the choice to make 
again, it would be the same. 

There was the day that Dave came home 
with excitement so bright on his face that 
it was like a light shining. 

“Mummy,” he shouted almost before he 
was out of the car and starting up the walk 
toward the house. 
snake.” 


“Mummy, I saw a 


Mary Sue, his younger sister, looked up 
at me and gasped. She had never seen a 
snake except behind the glass windows in 
the zoo and she knew that a snake in a 
glass cage would be completely invisible to 
David. 

“A pretend snake?” I asked, trying to 
hold him still long enough to kiss him, but 
he was too excited to be interested in home- 
coming greetings. . 

“Of course not.” He was scornful of 
my ignorance. “A real live snake.” 

“Did you touch it?” Mary Sue asked, and 
her eyes were wide with horror. 

“Sure.” He made a sweeping gesture. 
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“It was a garter snake and Dr. Black let us 
hold it on our hands if we wanted to, and 
I put its face against my cheek and it 
flicked its tongue at me.” 

I suppressed a very real shudder at the 
thought, but nothing dampened Dave's en- 
thusiasm. 


“A snake isn’t cold,” he told me. “It’s 
smooth and dry and almost warm. They're 
nice.” 


Mary Sue began to argue that point, and 
they went together into the house talking 
rather violently about snakes. 


I came along behind thinking with grati- 
tude that here was another experience pro- 
vided by his school which I could never 
have given him. Where would I have 
found a live snake — and if I had, I could 
never have touched it, never have put it 
into his hands. But Dr. Black from the 
Carnegie Museum could come to the school, 
could, with patient and knowing hands, let 


David and his friends “see” the snake, just 
as since that time, he has let them “look at” 
many small animals and rodents — both 
real and stuffed ones. 


When Davey entered school, he was just 
five, a very small, very inactive boy with a 
large imagination and no desire at all to be 
friends with children his own age. Even 
though he had a sister who could see, and 
two cousins who were with him quite often, 
he had never seemed to really enjoy chil- 
dren. He played with Mary Sue in a de- 
sultory sort of way, he loved his cousin 
Marjie and quarreled with his cousin Eddie, 
but he was still withdrawn and shy, al- 
though he had attended Sunday School, 
birthday parties and the like since he was 
very tiny. 

But what a difference even one semester 
in school made. There he met children who 
were like him, who “saw” the world, as he 
did, with curious and sensitive fingers, who 








enjoyed the same sort of experiences. Here 
were children who did not offer undue 
competition, who did not run away and 
leave him to his own devices. And such 
friendships were formed! There was Wes- 
ley who seldom went slower than a hundred 
miles an hour and who towed David along 
behind — even though Wesley, too, was 
totally blind. There was Eugene who was 
slower like Dave but whose imagination 
matched Dave's for size. What dreams they 
dreamed, what weird schemes they worked 
out sitting on adjoining swings in the warm 
spring sun in the schoolyard. 


Dave has a sighted friend too, a boy just 
his age who takes him on wonderful and 
intricate expeditions and has taught him to 
pitch a ball and to play a fumbling and 
awkward sort of touch football. But this 
friend, whose name is David too, is a rare 
sort of boy — the only child I have ever 
known who accepted our Dave without 
reservation, finding no lack in David from 
the fact that he is blind. 


One friend would make for a lonely life, 
I’m sure. We consider it one of the bless- 
ings that Dave has made so many close 
friends at the school and that all of them 


contribute so much to the enrichment of his 
life. 


Naturally enough, one of the great ad- 
vantages of Dave's attending the Western 
~ Pennsylvania School for Blind Children is 
that it has given to him the very best along 
purely educational lines and has the neces- 
sary equipment to do this skillfully and ade- 
quately for the child who does not see. 
There is, for example, the learning of 
Braille. I know that-to workers with the 
blind Braille is so commonplace as to be 
hardly thought of at all. But I consider it 
a sort of never-ending miracle. Even now, 
when Dave’s room at home is cluttered 
with Braille magazines and scattered papers 
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containing a story he has written (a science 
fiction thriller), or parts of chemical ex- 
periments he hopes to perform someday 
when his Daddy has more time, or long 
lists of foreign names that he and his friend 
Dave have gleaned from the Book of 
Knowledge — even with all this, I view the 
reading and writing of Braille with some- 
thing almost resembling awe. 


I can remember so well when David was 
a baby, and I was feeling sorry for him and 
for myself and I was thinking of all the 
things he would miss — and large among 
them, I thought, was a love for books. All 
my life I have lived in the Never-Never 
Land of poetry and fiction, and I thought 
David would never possess that — unless, 
of course, I read to him. But now I watch 
his fingers sliding over a page of Braille, 
his face still and absorbed as he follows the 
activities of some Indian scout or some bold 
pirate, and I know a great and real satis- 
faction. 


I am sure I would never have had the 
patience, skill or time to teach Braille to 
him — I know I would not. But at school, 
his teachers, with unlimited patience and 
undeniable ability, taught him and his 
friends to read and write almost as quickly 
as sighted children are taught in public 
school. 


History, geography, arithmetic and health 
are all taught to David in a way to excite 
his interest and to develop his knowledge. 
He works his problems on the Taylor Slate 
or looks up history information in the very 
large library of braille books and Talking 
Book records, examines the contour maps 
which make geography so vivid to blind 
children, or takes apart the mannikin in 
health class to determine how the human 
body is “put together,” and, with this spe- 
cial equipment at his disposal, he learns 
rapidly and well. 
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Perhaps, in a sense, the extra curricular 
activities which are provided at the school 
do more for David than the regular edu- 
cational courses. There is, of course, music. 
Everyone who works with blindness knows 
that all blind children are not musically 
talented — but at the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School for Blind Children the very 
best of training is offered to any child who 
displays any interest in music. David loves 
music and has a rather exceptional ear and 
could, we are told, be an unusual musician 
if he applied himself at all. He is, 1 gather, 
the despair of his teacher because he spends 
much of his practice periods working on 
his own compositions instead of on the 
regular assignment. But he is given two 
piano lessons a week and two periods in 
clarinet instruction. The cost of so many 
private lessons would be very high for us 
here at home, but at school they are pro- 
vided with no cost to the student, and one 


day, when Dave is no longer twelve, I have © 


great hopes that he will recognize the value 
of practice and begin to profit from all this 
excellent opportunity which is given to 
him. 


Besides music, David takes woodwork- 
ing, chair-caning, gym, typing and swim- 
ming. I do not feel that any other school 
would be able to provide such a wealth of 
study to a blind child in sixth grade. 


I am, I believe, quite realistic about this 
problem of David’s schooling. I am per- 
fectly aware of the fact that there are dis- 
advantages in his being in a residential 
school. I would be happier, I know, if I 
could have him come home from school 
every afternoon, as Mary Sue does, to tell 
me of the happenings of his day. It would 
be good to be able to hear his prayers every 


night, to be able to kiss him goodnight 
every evening, not just on weekends. But 
I believe, from what I have seen during the 
past seven years, that to keep David home 
would be only selfishness on my part. I 
could never hope, for all my love and all 
my attempt to understand him, to make up 
for what he derives from his school life. 


I could not give him the very necessary 
skills that every blind person should possess. 
I could not provide him with friends or the 
loud, raucous laughter and foolishness that 
goes on in his dormitory room. I could not 
give him a hundred and one things which 
are given to him every day, as a matter of 
course, at school. 


We miss him during the week, certainly, 
just as I know he misses me. But over the 
weekends we try to give him enough love 
to last him during the coming week — and 
I know that sympathetic understanding of 
his problems is given him at school by his 
teachers, by the social service director, by 
the psychologist, by the principal and super- 
intendent, by all, in fact, who are working 
together to make David's life — and the 
life of each child in their care — a good, 
rich and happy one. 


And when Dave calls me on the phone— 
as he does every Wednesday — it is not to 
cry and wish he were home. It is to tell 
me in running detail all he has done at 
school, and all the things he is going to do 
during the next two days. The conversa- 
tion ends on the casual note, “See ya Fri- 
day!” and I know that he hangs up the re- 
ceiver, and almost before the sound of my 
voice has faded from his ears, he is run- 
ning and shouting with the boys who un- 
derstand him and share his world. 


ay 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


Vhe “Teaching of Braille Reading 


by Geraldine Miller 
Graduate Student, Hunter College, New York City 


There is a natural diversity of endow- 
ment among children, whether or not they 
have sight. Some will show aptitude for 
manual work, while some will incline 
toward literary pursuits, and still others will 
have ability in both of these fields. Simi- 
larly with the blind. Some become book- 
worms in spite of unsound pedagogical 
training in primary reading and others can- 
not be raised above the level of casual 
readers even when the best of methods are 
used by the most capable teachers. Between 
these extremes, however, are the great 
majority of blind children whose interest 
in reading is largely determined by the 
teacher and her methods. 


Nothing but the company of books can 
relieve the tedium of those “enforced” 
leisure hours with which every blind per- 
son, whether child or adult, is only too 
familiar. In fact, the blind person who has 
experienced the delight to be found in the 
companionship of books will come to look 
upon his leisure hours, not as time to be en- 
dured, but as time to be anticipated. 

It is particularly important for blind chil- 
dren to acquire an interest in reading. If 
they have really learned to read easily and 
not to “word call”, reading will keep them 
from developing those habits of indolence 
and of day-dreaming which are the despair 
of all. teachers of all children. Even the 
- dull child can be taught to look upon books 
as an important factor in his life, provided 
the content of the books is not beyond his 
range of comprehension. The brighter 
child can be led to look upon books as 
storehouses of valuable information and 
sources of inexhaustible recreation. Even 
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the child who seems to be a born reader 
may often be helped to form better read- 
ing habits so that he may obtain more 
profit and enjoyment from his reading. 


In teaching primary reading the teacher 
must constantly have in mind two sets of 
objectives — her own and those of the 
child. The pupil’s aims are simple and 
easily affected. The average child enters 
school with an enthusiasm for learning to 
read. Soon, however, he has acquired one 
of two attitudes: he reads either grudgingly 
or eagerly. Which of these attitudes is to 
predominate will depend largely, although 
not entirely, upon the type of instruction 
the pupil receives during his first three 
years in school. In her first efforts to ac- 
complish her own objectives, the primary 
teacher needs always to remember that her 
ends will be more easily attained if she can 
develop in the child a true eagerness for 
reading. This does not mean the lessening 
of genuine work on the part of the child, 
but rather that he will develop a greater 
willingness to work. 

Many children learn to read despite the 
use of poor reading mechanics. Neverthe- 
less, there is little doubt that the majority 
of children would read more extensively 
and with more interest if they were so well 
trained in the best techniques that the use 
of them would become automatic. This 
is particularly true of braille readers since 
touch reading demands the use and co- 
ordination of muscles in many parts of the 
body. For this reason, the proper me- 
chanics of reading should be of utmost con- 
cern to every teacher of primary braille 
reading. 
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Many blind children who are not usually 
nervous tend to become so when they are 
reading. These children are making fine 
muscular co-ordinations which, if they were 
not required by the very nature of finger- 
reading, probably would not have been ex- 
pected until the children had had greater 
experience with the coarser movements. 
This results in strained attention, which in 
its turn brings a tenseness of the whole 
body and particularly of the hand and arm. 
Although excessive nervousness may cause 
a temporary sharpening of the perception 
of pressure stimuli, it soon brings an ex- 
haustion which causes a dulling of the per- 
ception and a consequent decrease in the 
accuracy of the movements of the muscles 
of the upper arm, the shoulders, and even 
the back and abdomen. Relaxation during 
reading is, therefore most important if one 
is to find interest and pleasure in the 
process. 


One positive indication of undue tense- 
ness on the part of the child is the whiten- 
ing of the fingertip caused by excessive 
pressure on the braille dots. The tension 
is most serious because of the nervous 
strain it induces. It also blurs the per- 
ceptions of pressure and makes reading 
more difficult and less enjoyable. This does 
not mean that the child should never press 
down on the braille more firmly than usual 
when he cannot distinguish the dots suf- 
ficiently to read the word. Increased 
pressure may momentarily intensify the 
sensations of touch, but continued pressure 
will dull them and will, therefore, decrease 
the accuracy of the child’s interpretation of 
what he is reading. 


“Although the character of the braille 
dot, its shape, height, and distance from 
other dots is usually selected for the teacher 
by the embossers, it is still helpful for her 
to know that a slightly round dot (which is 
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more nearly conical than round) is prob- 
ably the best one for general reading pur- 
poses; that dots which are less than .025 
inches in height and lines which are the 
standard distance apart — .400 inches — 
seem wider to the small fingers of a child. 
The greatest hindrance to reading is the 
inability to find oneself on the braille page, 
yet this feeling of being lost comes when 
the lines are too far apart.”* 


Unless there is some good reason for 
making an exception, students should be 
taught to keep their reading fingers at an 
acute angle with the line of braille they are 
reading. Excessive up and down motion of 
the fingertips should be discouraged, since 
it retards the reading process and is an in- 
dication of letter-reading rather than 
whole-word reading. Reading ahead on the 
next line with the left hand before the 
right hand has finished the preceding line 
is one of the distinguishing characteristics 
of the best readers. Those who can read 
in this manner not only save time but are 
able to enjoy a sustained interest over a 
longer period of time because the speed of 
their reading more nearly approaches the 
rate of their mental processes. Probably 
children should not be forced to use this 
technique because it may be impossible for 
them to master it, but those who have any 
inclination toward the method should be 
praised for their enterprise and encouraged 
to continue. Two-handed readers should 
hold their fingers in an acute angle with 
the inner margin of the paper. Care must 
be taken by the teacher to eliminate as 
much as possible any lip movement and 
inner speech during silent reading. Blind 
children are particularly susceptible to these 
two failings. 


There are three methods in general use 
for teaching blind children to read braille: 
(1) the letter method; (2) the letter-word 
method; and (3) the word method. 
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The letter method considers the letter 
as the unit of reading. Its advocates feel 
that some method of teaching reading 
which begins with the smallest units (such 
as the dot or the letter, rather than with 
a larger unit such as the word or short 
phrase) present as their chief reason the 
traditional theory that because the child’s 
finger can cover only one letter at a time 
the child can, therefore, read only one letter 
at a time. It is true that the finger gener- 
ally covers only one leter at a time and 
certainly not more than two, Luc since the 
finger perceives touch stimuli best as it is 
drawn over them, when it is in an active 
rather than a passive state, we may fairly 
question the validity of this reason for 
teaching letters before words. 


Like the letter method, the letter-word 
method begins with the letter as the unit of 
reading, but shortly shifts the emphasis 
from the mechanics of the process to the 
content. Thus children who are taught by 
the letter-word method are better prepared 
to treat reading as a _ thought-getting 
process. 


“The word method teaches from the first 
the recognition of words as wholes without 
regard to their component letter forms, thus 
placing the entire emphasis on meaning 
"and thought. The first two methods some- 
times succeed well with dull children who 
cannot perceive difference enough between 
braille words as wholes to recognize them, 
but who are able to learn the smaller letter 
units and to spell out the words by this 
means. Most children however, learn 
rather quickly to recognize words as wholes 
by their shapes and, once well started, rarely 
pause to decipher the parts of a word. The 
word method seems superior to the others 
in that, from the first, interest and atten- 
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tion are centered on the content and the 
child meets at once with something mean- 
ingful and rewarding.”® 


Probably the word method cannot be 
carried as far in classes for the blind as in 
schools for the seeing because the blind 
child’s attention will not stand the strain 
placed upon it by too long phrases or even 
by too long words. It must be remembered 
that not only is a word in braille usually 
much longer than the same word in ink- 
print, but also that the sense of touch does 
mot accurately interpret anything “ at a 
glance”. When the finger is stationary it 
does indeed receive impressions, but they 
are vague and ill defined. The finger per- 
ceives best when it is moved across a series 
of stimuli. The finger must read by means 
of many consecutive, not simultaneous, 
stimulations of the organs of touch. With- 
in a few weeks after the seeing child has 
first been introduced to reading, he is able 
to perceive a sentence of eight words with 
as few as four pauses of the eye or approxi- 
mately an eye-pause for every two words. 

Taking all things into consideration, the 
prime requisite for teaching is always to 
remember that the child is an individual 
with personal needs to be met and in- 
tellectual growth to be developed. 
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Would “his Wethod Heap With 
Your “lranseribing Problems 7 


by Walter A. Hack, Superintendent, 
South Dakota School for the Blind 
No braille textbooks for state history or 


civics? No transcribers of braille or tran- 
scribing groups in the state? No recorders, 
soundscribers or volunteer readers? This 
was the situation I faced as a new superin- 
tendent of a state residential school for the 
blind. However, the advancing machine 
age in posing a problem for others, brought 
a partial solution. A press release from the 
Governor's office stated that the use of 
combines to harvest crops on South Dakota 
farms would cause the binder-twine plant 
at the state penitentiary to be closed. Most 
of the prisoners employed in the plant 
would be forced into idleness for long 
periods of time and ideas for new occupa- 
tions were being explored. 


In New Jersey I had visited the state 
reformatory and had an opportunity to talk 
to the inmates who were doing braille tran- 
scribing of magazines and books. This 
seemed to be a possibility for us but I 
wasn’t sure just how to proceed. The 
following week, as if in answer to a prayer, 
a letter came from one of the convicts. 
He asked if he and a friend could help us 
by transcribing braille. They were willing 
to learn and offered their services free. It 
seemed that it would be easy to work this 
plan out but getting approval from the 
prison authorities was something I had not 
anticipated. All correspondence to and 
from convicts must be censored, and no 
one on the prison staff can read braille. 
However, after much persuasion the deputy 
warden agreed to make an exception to this 
regulation if we agreed to report any ir- 
regularities. 
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It took considerable persuasion to get a 
slate and stylus into the prisoners’ cell, since 
it is made of metal it could be made into a 
dangerous weapon. Also the noise made 
by the slate and stylus could be irritating 
to the other prisoners. However, these 
objections were overcome, and although the 
friend lost interest, our man became en- 
grossed in the work. With assistance from 
the National Braille Press our volunteer 
has become quite a proficient braillist. The 
deputy warden has since permitted us to 
provide the prisoner with a braillewriter 
and he is now listed as a model prisoner 
for as he says, “for the first time in my 
life I've done something to help others.” 
During the recent prison riot which oc- 
curred in his wing, our transcriber locked 
himself in his cell and his one concern was 
for the safety of his braillewriter and more 
than a hundred braille pages he had com- 
pleted. 

We are now corresponding with an in- 
carcerated radio announcer who is anxious 
to be useful and to keep in good voice. 
We plan to have him make tape recordings 
of material for classroom use. We feel that 
we have just made a start with this pro- 
gram and now that the groundwork has 
been laid many hours of volunteer help can 
be obtained from this source. 


In selecting men to do this work there 
are several factors we have found from 
experience should be taken into considera- 
tion. We have rated the qualifications of 
a potential transcriber in this order: first, 
interest and ambition; second, mental 
ability and education; and third, the length 
of term or sentence. In the average prison 
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population it will be very difficult to find 
persons with all three requisites. The long 
termers and lifers are the best candidates, 
obviously, for such a permanent project as 
the transcribing of braille. The habitual 
criminals in fact have proven to be most 
satisfactory for they are quite ambitious to 
impress their parole board. 

The braille transcription project by 
prison volunteers has had unexpected and 
completely incidental results. It has given 
the men a considerable psychological lift. 
Prison authorities agree that many desirable 


changes are produced. One man testifies 
to religious conversion as a result of tran- 
scribing tracts requested by one of the local 
ministers who had a blind person in his 
congregation. Each month, almost, as the 
program grows we are pleasantly surprised 
with new and entirely unanticipated ad- 
vantages from this project. If you have a 
similar problem in getting volunteer braille 
transcribers you might be able to utilize 
an agency in your community in providing 
this service for your students and braille 
readers. 


Aevu aud There 


From Pittsburgh comes information 
about TELEVISION FOR BLIND CHILDREN. 
Every week the second graders of the 
Western Pennsylvania School for Blind 
Children take a trip with numbers on edu- 
cational television over station WQED. A 
recent video trip was an excursion to a 
watch repair shop where the students ex- 
plored everything from grandfather to 
cuckoo clocks. 

Ww 

Fifteen countries are represented this 
school year among the special students, the 
teachers-in-training and scholarship fellows 
at the New York Institute and Perkins 
Institution. FOREIGN STUDENTS in resident 
_ at Watertown and in New York are from 
China, Colombia, Chile, Thailand, Iran, 
India, Philippines, Panama, Argentina, 
Guatemala, Jordan, Japan, Turkey, Aus- 
tralia, and Costa Rica. 

Ww 

Dr. John E. Bryan, President of the 
Alabama Institute for the Deaf and Blind 
will go to Korea to participate in an AFOB 
survey of the program for the blind in that 
country. Mrs. Bryan will accompany her 
husband as a member of the survey group. 
The project will take two years. 
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Alton G. Kloss, Superintendent of the 
Western Pennsylvania School for Blind 
Children in Pittsburgh, received the degree 
of Doctor of Education from the Universi- 
ty of Pittsburgh on February 4, 1955. His 
doctoral thesis, “A Plan for the Improve- 
ment of the Educational Program and Sup- 
porting Facilities of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School for Blind Children”, includes 
an analysis of the School’s past operations 
as well as a detailed blueprint of its future 
activities. Dr. Kloss, formerly Director of 
Admissions and Placement at Thiel College, 
was appointed Superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh School in 1950. 


Ww 


A survey of the MULTIPLE HANDI- 
CAPPED VISUALLY HANDICAPPED child re- 
ports 19.5 per cent of the students in the 
residential schools and public school classes 
have some additional handicap other than 
blindness. As revealed by the tabulation, al- 
most one in every five of these has more 
than one handicap in addition to blindness. 
The mimeographed report can be obtained 
from the Department of Educational Re- 
search, American Printing House for the 
Blind, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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74 Lock at the Need for “leachers 
of the Gtind in the South 


by 


Lloyd M. Dunn, Coordinator of Special Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


William C. Geer, Supervisor of Special Education, Nashville City Schools, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Winfred L. Godwin, Staff Associate, Southern Regional Education Board, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


One of the most significant develop- 
ments in American education in the last 
century has been the extension of special 
education services to handicapped children. 
A major barrier to improved services has 
been lack of qualified teachers. Over the 
years the Southern Regional Education 
Board! has received numerous requests to 
study the need for special education per- 
sonnel in the South, and to determine 
whether regional planning and cooperation 
in higher education might alleviate the 
critical shortage of trained educators. 


In the spring of 1954 such a study was 
initiated, coordinated by the authors of this 
article. The Board appointed a Commis- 
sion of nationally-recognized educators to 
consider the findings’ of the project staff, 
and to propose a plan of regional action 
where teacher shortages were found to 
exist. The Commission met in Atlanta, 
Georgia, in October 1954, together with 
State Directors of Special Education of the 
14 southern states. Their findings and 
recommendations for all types of special 
education personnel are available.2 The 
purpose of this article is to report only on 
data collected relative to teachers of the 
blind. Their findings and recommenda- 
tions specific to the blind will be found 
at the conclusion of this article. 


Method of Collecting Information 
A series of questionnaires was devised 
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to survey the need for, and facilities avail- 
able to train teachers of the blind in the 
South. A special questionnaire, developed 
with the assistance of J. M. Woolly, Super- 
intendent, Arkansas School for the Blind, 
was sent to all superintendents of state 


1The Southern Regional Education Buard is 
composed of the Governor and three other per- 
sons from each of the following fourteen states: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia. This Board came into existence 
in 1949 because of the rapidly expanding econ- 
omy in the Southern Region which had created 
heavy demands on colleges and universities to 
provide many types of qualified professional 
personnel. One of its prime purposes has been 
to coordinate regional action in higher education. 
In its initial phases the Board worked out inter- 
state financial contracts between collegiate insti- 
tutions, and states which did not have easy access 
to professional schools of medicine, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine, and social work. Later it 
assisted colleges and universities through memor- 
anda of agreement to plan and develop advanced 
education and research in such fields as forestry, 
marine science, nursing, government, foreign 
affairs, and mental health. Regional action in 
higher education meant that institutions could 
avoid, through cooperation, unnecessary duplica- 
tion of facilities, thus contributing to the devel- 
opment of first rate comprehensive educational 
and research programs. By its sixth birthday in 
1954, the Board has facilitated regional co- 
operation in more than 20 academic fields. 

The central offices of the Board are located at 
830 West Peachtree Street, N.W., Atlanta. 
More detailed information on its function may 
be obtained from these offices. 


2 Lloyd -M. Dunn, William C. Greer, and 
Winfred L. Godwin, Teachers for the South's 
Handicapped Children, Atlanta, Georgia: 
Southern Regional Education Board, 930 West 
Peachtree Street, N. W., 1955. 
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residential schools for the blind in the 
South. It was returned by 16 of the 19 
school heads. The data reported herein 
are largely a synopsis of those submitted 
by the superintendents. 

Information on public day school facili- 
ties was collected from each of the 14 
State Directors of Special Education. An- 
other questionnaire was sent to all colleges 
and universities in the South to gather 
data on teacher-education programs in the 
area of the blind. The completeness of 
returns indicates the concern with which 
educators view the need for a more ade- 
quate supply of teachers of the handi- 
capped, including blind children. 


The Growth of Special Education 
for the Blind in the South 


The survey and corroborative evidence* 
reveal the pattern of educating the blind 
in the South as quite similar to that for 
the nation generally. Residential schools 
for the blind were among the first special 
education services extended to handicapped 
children. This residential school movement 
had its greatest growth during the nine- 
teenth century. In 1842 the Kentucky 
School for the Blind was founded; the 
Tennessee School was opened in 1844. 
Others followed in rapid succession: North 
Carolina 1845, Virginia 1848, Mississippi 
1848, Georgia 1851, Louisiana 1852, Mary- 
- land 1853, South Carolina 1855, Texas 
1856, Arkansas 1859, Alabama 1867, 
Florida 1885, and Oklahoma 1908. Today 
every state in the South maintains a resi- 
dential school for the white blind and pro- 
vides for the negro blind through separate 
departments or institutions. 

In recent years the South has begun to 
serve blind children through special educa- 
tion services in public day schools. This 
day school movement was late in coming 
to the South; in fact, developments have 
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been confined principally to the last five 
years. 


Superintendents of residential schools re- 
ported an enrollment of 1,935 pupils in 
1954. For the same year state departments 
of education and the American Foundation 
for the Blind reported eleven day classes 
for the blind in the South serving 82 pupils. 
Thus, in the southern states, approximately 
96% of blind pupils are being served by 
residential schools and only 4% through day 
schools.* The number of blind pupils 
served by public day schools is likely to in- 
crease rapidly although the proportion of 
blind children served by this medium will 
likely continue to be small. The enroll- 
ment in residential schools will probably 
continue to increase due to the rapid popu- 
lation rise in the South, and to the increased 
prevalence of blindness in newborns. Both 
day and residential schools are likely to see 
sharp rises in enrollment in the next 5 to 
10 years. This will create a serious edu- 
cational problem, including an increased 
demand for qualified teaching personnel. 


Prevalence of Blindness and 
Extent of Services in 
the Southern Region 


Since no complete census is available, it 
is difficult to estimate the number of blind 
children in the South. The prevalence 
figures for the nation used by the American 
Foundation for the Blind (0.033%) were 
adopted to provide a frame of reference for 
future planning. Using this estimate and 


3 Helga Lende, Directory of Activities for the 
Blind in United States and Canada, New York: 
American Foundation for the Blind, 1952, 


133 pp. 


4 Merle E. Frampton and Ellen Kerney, The 
Residential School, New York: New York In- 
stitute for the Education of the Blind, 1953, 163 
pp. (Of a total of 6,343 pupils enrolled na- 
tionally in schools and classes for the blind in 
1953, 5,204—or 83%—were registered in resi- 
> mg and 1,080—or 17%— in day 
classes. 
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applying it to the school population of 
approximately 9,000,000 in the Southern 
Region, we arrived at an estimate of 3,000 
blind children. 


Since 2,017 pupils are enrolled in school 
facilities for the blind, it would appear that 
67% of the 3,000 blind children in the 
South are being served. However, this 
figure is probably not accurate. A super- 
intendent of a residential school in the 
South estimated that between 10 and 25% 
of the children enrolled in residential 
schools for the blind do not fall within the 
limits of legal blindness. If such is the 
case, the task of serving all blind children 
becomes even greater. 


Teachers of the Blind in Residential 
Schools of the South 


The superintendents reported a total of 
338 teachers presently employed. Of this 
number 111 (or 33%) were visually 
handicapped while the remaining 227 were 
normally seeing. A total of 265 of these 
teachers provide academic instruction (74 
being visually handicapped and 191 nor- 
mally seeing). The remaining 73 are voca- 
tional teachers (37 being visually handi- 
capped and 36 normally seeing). Thus, 
almost four times as many academic as vo- 
cational teachers are employed in the 
South’s residential schools, with a greater 
percentage of vocational teachers being 
visually handicapped. 


Supply of and Demand for 
Teachers of the Blind 


Superintendents of residential schools 
reported 16 budgeted but unfilled teach- 
ing positions, two-thirds of which were for 
negro teachers. All but 2 of the 16 posi- 
tions were for teachers with normal vision; 
two-thirds were for academic teachers and 
one-third for vocational teachers. 


Superintendents estimated an annual 
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need for 63 teachers for replacement and 
extension, two-thirds of which would be 
employed for academic instruction. Over 
the years, they reported continued difficulty 
in securing staff members, frequently being 
compelled to hire persons with minimal 
or no specialized preparation in the educa- 
tion of the blind. Superintendents indi- 
cated that visually handicapped teachers 
were more rapidly available, but expressed 
their greatest need for trained academic 
teachers with normal vision. 


Salaries of Teachers in 
Residential Schools 


Salaries, an important factor in both re- 
cruiting and holding power, are one of 
the reasons for the acute shortage of trained 
teachers of the blind. Superintendents of 
residential schools reported the average 
salary of teachers at just under $3,000 with 
a slight differential in favor of vocational 
teachers. 


The majority of superintendents reported 
salary schedules comparable to state salary 
schedules for public day school teachers. 
However, five superintendents stated that 
better salary opportunities in day schools 
were creating recruiting problems. Ap- 
proximately half of the superintendents re- 
ported that they were unable to compete 
favorably with salary schedules of other 
residential schools for the blind throughout 
the nation. 


It would appear that salaries are not 
markedly out of line with those available 
to regular classroom teachers, but that one 
possible means of ameliorating the shortage 
of trained teachers of the blind would seem 
to be to offer more attractive salaries at 
residential schools. 


The Problem of Recruitment 


Superintendents of residential schools 
suggested a number of methods of recruit- 
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ing teachers to the field. Eleven of the 
13 indicated that scholarships would be a 
useful device for recruiting students to 
training programs. They also suggested a 
number of other means for recruiting. The 
establishment of training facilities in the 
Southern Region, and increasing salaries 
headed the list. Mentioned also were the 
need for in-service training program and 
summer workshops, and better public in- 


formation concerning the education of the 
blind. 


Specialized Preparation of Teachers 
of the Blind in Residential 
Schools of the South 


The extent of college education of 
teachers of the blind employed in 1954-55 
in residential schools of the South is shown 


below—for those on which data were avail- 
able. 











College education* Total White Negro 
Doctor’s degree ........ 2 2 0 
Master's degree ........ 55 38 17 
Bachelor's degree ....183 126 57 
Three years .............. 24 15 9 
Two yeafs ..............-- 23 11 12 
One year or less ...... 21 20 1 
PN isi cocina 9 7 2 





*Data not reported on all teachers 


The table indicates that approximately 
75% hold one or more degrees. Compara- 


‘tive data were also collected on visually 


handicapped and normally seeing teachers, 
and on those in academic and vocational 
education. In general the academic teachers 
have more years of college education than 
the vocational teachers, and sighted teachers 
had attended college longer than the visu- 
ally handicapped. 

Information was also collected on the 
specialized preparation of the teachers now 
employed in residential schools. The find- 
ings are summarized below: 
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Type of training* Total White Negro 
Sequence at a recog- 





nized training center .. 75 46 29 


In-service (on-the-job) 
training given by other 
members of the staff ...135 108 27 


Only incidental on-their- 
own training ................ 5 4 1 





*Data not reported on all teachers 


Only 35% of the teachers now employed 
had a sequence of preparation in the educa- 
tion of the blind at a recognized training 
center. The large majority of teachers em- 
ployed have been regular classroom teachers 
who obtained their specialized preparation 
through in-service training. 


A finding of the broader study may be of 
interest to the reader. It was found that 
65% of teachers of the deaf in residential 
schools of the South have had specialized 
preparation at a college or university. This 
differential may be due to a number of 
factors including lack of recognized train- 
ing centers for teachers of the blind, and 
less necessity for them to have specialized 
preparation. 


Training Programs in the 
Southern Region 


There is not a single training program 
for teachers of the blind in the South. 
Summer workshops sponsored by the 
American Foundation for the Blind appear 
to be the extent of offerings. In 1953, the 
Foundation conducted a workshop at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, and 
in 1954, a similar program at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


The national picture is but slightly 
brighter. Only 3 centers offer sequences 
of preparation during the regular academic 
year for teacher candidates in the area of 
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the blind.® 


These are: (1) The Boston 
University program affiliated with Perkins 
Institute, (2) the Hunter College of New 
York City program in cooperation with the 
New York Institute, and (3) the San Fran- 
cisco State Teachers College program. 
During 1953, in all of the United States, 
only 20 students reecived degrees in the 
education of the blind—12 Bachelor's and 
8 Master’s degrees. Not one Doctor's 
degree was granted nor was one student in 
the nation reported to be majoring at the 
advanced graduate level in the field. The 
gravity of the situation is further exempli- 
fied in that not one full-time college staff 
member in the nation was reported to be 
devoting full time to the preparation of 
teachers of the blind. The implications for 
research and teacher-education are obvious 
and serious for the well-being of our blind 
youth. 


Summary of Findings of the Study 
Specific to Teachers of the Blind 


1. Approximately 3,000 blind children in 
the Southern Region need special education 
services; by 1960 the number will have in- 
creased to 4,500 due to population increases 


alone (if prevailing prevalence figures 
hold). : 


2. The increased incidence of blindness 
among newborns is about to pose a still 
more serious challenge to state and local 
school systems and to teacher-education 
institutions to extend services. 


3, The annual need for qualified teachers 
of the blind to man residential schools 
alone is approximately sixty (60); this 
~ does not include the increasing demand for 
teachers of the blind in day schools. 


5 Romaine P. Mackie and Lloyd M. Dunn, 
College and University Programs for the Prepa- 
vation of Teachers of Exceptional Children, 
Washington, D. C.; United States Government 
Printing Office, 1954 (Office of Education Pub- 
lication, 1954, No. 13). 
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4. Judging from the reports of superin- 
tendents of residential schools, the greatest 
need is for sighted teachers. 


5. There appears to be an acute shortage 
of both white and negro teachers in both 
the academic and vocational fields. How- 
ever, the need for academic teachers is 
greater. 


6. Low salary schedules in residential 
schools appear to be one deterring factor in 
recruiting and holding power. 

7. Aside from summer school workshops, 
there are no training facilities in colleges 


and universities of the South for teachers 
of the blind. 


8. There would appear to be a real need 
in the South: (a) For scholarships and 
other incentives to attract young teacher 
candidates to the field, and (b) for the 
establishment of training facilities. 

9. Lack of research and advanced graduate 
work in the field of the blind is a serious 
national and regional problem. 


Recommendations of the Commission 


1. That the Southern Regional Education 
Board assist in regional action to establish 
at least one quality program in the South 
for the training of teachers of the blind. 
2. That a regional council be established: 

— To recruit teacher candidates to spe- 
cial education throughout the establish- 
ment of scholarships and other media; 

— to foster and stimulate public under- 
standing of the educational needs of handi- 
capped children; 

— to provide continuous study, on a 
region-wide basis, of the demand for and 
supply of special education personnel; 

— to share and pool information on 
college curricula, and community resources 
needed to provide quality programs; 

— to encourage and facilitate research 
by institutions, agencies, organizations and 
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individuals; 

— to assist in the exchange of college 
faculty on a temporary basis for the purpose 
of initiating or enriching programs of 
teacher education; 

—to otherwise foster the cause of 
handicapped children in the South. 


Action of the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board on the Project for the 
Training of Teachers of 
Handicapped Children 


The findings and recommendations of 
the Commission were presented to the 
Southern Regional Education Board at its 


annual meeting in November, 1954. The 
Board urged its staff to work further with 
personnel in state and local school systems, 
colleges and universities, and other ap- 
propriate groups to help meet the Region's 
needs for more and better qualified teachers 
of handicapped children, including teachers 
of the blind. 

Staff of the Board are therefore seeking 
ways to work with appropriate groups and 
institutions—national, state, and regional— 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
study, including the establishment of a 
regional program for training teachers of 
the blind. 








7—MAAB Track Meet, Missouri School for the Blind, St. Louis, Mo. 


1955 
May 
May 21—EAAB Track Meet, New York Institute, New York. 
June 19-24—AAWB Convention, Quebec, Canada. 
October 


14-16—National Boy Scout Jamboree for Schools for the Blind, Western 


Pennsylvania School for Blind Children, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
November 16-18—National Rehabilitation Meeting, St. Louis, Missouri. 


1956 


June 
bus, Ohio. 
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—AAIB 43rd Biennial Convention, Ohio School for the Blind, Colum- 
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Classroom Games For Primary Children 


AAIB Primary Workshop 


The following games and exercises have 
been developed and used successfully in 
classroom situations by a number of our 
teachers of primary grades. They are pre- 
sented herewith as recommendations from 
the Primary Workshop group of the AAIB. 
From time to time additional like sugges- 
tions for other subjects and grades will be 
published in The Journal. 


READING AIDS 


1. Give each child three fairly large en- 
velopes labelled respectively “People,” 
“Animals,” and “Things to Do.” Then give 
each child a box with 30 word cards. The 
game is to have each child answer “What 
am I?” about each word card in his box 
and to put it in the right envelope. 


2. Place in a box or envelope three cards 
similar to the following: “We go to sleep,” 
“We get candy,” “The birds sing,” “The 
kitten jumps,” “at the store,” “on the chair,” 
“in the bed,” “in the tree,” etc. The game 
is to match the halves of the sentences, put- 
ting them together so they make sense. 
Each child should be given a complete set 
of materials. 


3. In this game, words that belong in 
pairs are to be matched. For instance, one 
card says “mother,” which is to be matched 
with the card that says “father.” Some 


other suggested pairs are: “door... win- 
dow,” “bird... nest,” “dog . . . puppy,” 
hen . . . chickens,” etc. Use any sets of 


words in vocabulary which children have 
studied. 


4. Using the vocabulary which it is de- 
sired the children practice, make up riddles 
such as the following: “I am brown and 
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white. I eat grass. I give milk. What am 
I?” “I am big and red. I go up, up, up. 
I go on and on. I come down, down, down. 
You can ride in me. What am I?” The 
answers to the riddles, as well as the riddles 
themselves, are put on separate cards. The 
cards (both the riddles and the answers) 
are all shuffled in a box, and the game is to 
lay the right answer card on each riddle. 
(An easier form is to give the riddles 
orally, and have the answers, only, written 
out on the cards for the children to find and 
read. ) 


5. Divide the inside of a shallow box 
into six compartments of three pairs. In 
one of the first two compartments, place 
the following word cards: door, window, 
horse, table, bed chair, house. Leave the 
second compartment of the first pair empty. 
The game is to have the child find the word 
that does not belong in the series, e.g. horse, 
and place it in the empty compartment. 
The other two pairs of compartments may 
be fixed in a similar way with other con- 
nected groups of words. Each group has 
one word which does not belong in the 
series. 


6. Each child in the reading group finds 
a card he can read from among a number 
of cards. If he reads it correctly, it is laid 
on the floor as a block in a sidewalk. The 
children see how long a walk they can 
lay in a certain period of time. Blocks are 
counted when the time is up. 


7. This game is called “Going Fishing.” 
Make word cards of oak tag cut in the 
shape of fish but small enough for the chil- 
dren to handle easily. As new words or 
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braille signs are learned, add them to the 
list, making several cards of each word or 
sign. To each attach a paper clip. Use a 
large box in the center as a pond. A large 
magnet is used as the fishing pole. The 
magnet attracts the metal clips and the fish 
is caught. If the child fishing knows the 
word (sometimes letter or number) he 
keeps the fish. The one getting the most 
fish is the fisherman. This fisherman fishes 
first next time. (Arithmetic Correlation). 


8. Playing “Postman.” A child is select- 
ed for postman. He delivers a letter (flash- 
card from reading series, or the names of 
the children can be used) to another child. 
If the child recognizes the word or name, 
he may keep it. The one who identifies the 
most cards has the most mail. He, in turn, 
is the next postman. 


9. “Tag the Period.” The purpose of 
the game is to make the period mark and 
its meaning more conspicuous. To show 
that the child has “tagged the period” he 
must drop his voice as he comes to it when 
reading orally. If he fails to notice this 
mark and drop his voice, he is tagged. 

10. The following exercise is intended 
to increase speed of reading. Each child, 
as well as the teacher, is provided with the 
same reader. The teacher reads orally each 
sentence at a slightly faster pace than the 
pupil, using the words “blank, blank” for 
any word or phrase she wishes the child 
‘called upon to supply from his book. Do 
not have the child repeat the whole sen- 
tence, as this slows up the game. To make 
the game more competitive in 2nd or 3rd 
grade, allow any child in group to correct 
when teacher hears a mistake or child takes 
too long to fill in his words. The second 
child then plays orally with the teacher until 
he, too, is corrected by another in the 
group. Some children will get through only 
two sentences, while others may complete 
as much as two paragraphs. 
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11. Movable Bulletin Boards. Make 
5’ x 5’ board containing grooves just wide 
enough to hold a 3” x 5” index card. The 
board should be similar to fibre-board wall 
charts used in public schools, but with the 
additional advantage that it holds the cards 
securely at both the top and bottom. Hang 
board on wall at children’s level. Words, 
phrases and whole stories may be put in 
grooves by teacher or children. Matching 
games, braille numbers, supplementary 
stories, poems, secret braille messages, etc., 
are only a few suggestions. 


SPELLING AIDS 


1. “Find the Word.” Think of a word. 
Let a separate child stand for each letter 
in the word. Call out the letters in order as 
they appear in the word as the children 
take their places to form the word. When 
the letters are in order and the word is to- 
gether, let each child call out rapidly the 
letter for which he stands. See if the 
group can recognize the words they make. 

2. Let one child leave room. Then have 
class decide on object or part of room to 
be identified. Call the child outside back 
in and have one child tell him “It begins 
with a ‘w’” (or whatever the beginning 
letter is). The child originally sent out- 
side tries to guess object chosen. If he 
guesses correctly, he sits down and the child 
who told him the letter goes out. 

3. Make small houses of boxes or paper 
with a slit in top of each. On each house 
write the name of a family in braille. Make 
word cards belonging to the families writ- 
ten on the boxes. Have each child see how 
many of the words he can place in the 
right houses. ' 

4. Round Robin Spelling. Seat class in 
circle or square. Teacher pronounces word 
and designates pupil to start spelling. Each 
pupil adds one letter, unless the word re- 
quires one or more braille contractions. 
The child whose turn it is to spell then 





must say all the letters of the correct braille 
sign. If a pupil spells a wrong sign or let- 
ter, or neglects to think of a proper braille 
contraction, the teacher calls “correction,” 
and the next pupil in turn continues the 
word. The pupil ending a word can begin 
the spelling of the next word. Keep record 
of words. 

5. An aid to teaching vowel sounds, e.g., 
taking a trip on a “short a train” or a “long 
o train” or whatever the vowel sound in 
question might be. Each child stands and 
tells his full name and then the class de- 
cides whether or not he can travel on the 
train. If his name is say “Jack Johnson,” 
and the train is “short 4,” he can then ride 





on one ticket for “Jack.” (This is a popu- 
lar game with both blind and sighted chil- 
dren and seems to impress long and short 
vowel sounds on them.) 

6. “Who May Go?” The leader says, 
“I am going to Boston (or Chicago, or 
New York, etc.), and you may go with me 
if you can take something beginning with 
the sound of “b.” The designated sound 
is the same as that of the first letter of the 
place chosen. Any child who names an 
article beginning with that sound may go 
along. After all have had a chance to find 
out whether or not they can go, a new 
leader takes over and the game begins 
again with another place name. 


Ge 
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